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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH, cultural work, by which he gained his liveli- | close scrutiny of his scientific friends, before 
—_— hood. Being brought to London a short time! spreading them before the world. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. | before his death, and domesticated in a noble-| In his 71st year, he offered, if acceptable to 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.|man’s family, he drank wine, and used rich)the college of physicians of London, to build 
Subscriptions and Payments received by food, which, together with the change from|them a hall at his own private expense, suit- 
WILLIAM SALTER, a country to a town atmosphere, according to |able “ fora library and 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW seventa,| Dr. Harvey, brought on an inflammatory dis vase | and rarities,” and that the members of the 
PHILADELPHIA. of which he died. There were few of the |college “should be the designers and over- 
Ss | Marks of decay visible in his body which|lookers of the work, both for convenience and 
For “The Friend.” are commonly manifest in the dissection of|ornament.”’ This generous offer was readily 
DR. WILLIAM HARVEY. very old persogs. |accepted, the building was begun, and finished 
(Concluded from p. 250.) On the breaking out of the civil wars, Dr.|in the following year, when Harvey invited his 
Before the annunciation of his great dis-} Harvey, who was closely attached to the king,| colleagues to a handsome entertainment; “ and 
covery, the reputation of Dr. Harvey had re-| followed his fortunes, and was present at the|the doors of the museum being thrown open, 
commended him to the royal favour, and he|battle of Edgehill; on the day of the battle,|the munificent old man. in the most’ benevo- 
had accordingly received the appointment of|the Doctor had charge of the two young | lent manner, and wishing all prosperity to the 
physician to James I. In 1632, he obtained | princes, (afterwards Charles IT and James tl.) | republic of medicine, presented at once the 
asimilar distinction from Charles |, by whom| While the fight was going on, the little party/mansion and all its valuable contents to the 
he was uniformly treated wtth regard, and to| withdrew under shelter of a hedge, and the|college. He then laid down the office of pro- 
whom he adhered with unshaken constancy | Doctor, taking a book out of his pocket, began | fessor of anatomy and surgery, which he had 
and fidelity. “ The attachment to arts and sci-|to read, and in this situation continued his) hitherto held.” 
ences,”’ says his biographer, “* which formed | studies, until a cannon ball, grazing the ground| This building, which is not now standing, is 
a conspicuous part of the king’s character,|near him, gave a pretty clear intimation that a | described as having been a noble edifice, with 
contributed not a little to promote and en-|safer place for study had better be selected. | Corinthian pilasters, and consisted of an ele- 
courage the pursuits of our philosopher.” The} After the battle, the royal army took possession | gantly furnished convocation room below,anda 
king was frequently present at his experiments, | of Oxford, where Harvey remained three years, library “ filled with choice books and surgical 
and furnished him with great facilities for pro-|and had abundant leisure to pursue his favour- | instruments above.” 
secuting his researches in comparative anato- 
my. About this time, Dr. Harvey accom- 
panied the Earl of Arundel and Surry, as his 


a repository for simples 


The collection embraced 
ite studies. He had previously sustained a) works upon astronomy, natural history, and 


great loss in having his house plundered, and miscellaneous subjects, as well as treatises upon 
his papers, containing copious notes of his phy- medical science. Dr. Harvey was subsequently 
physician, in an embassy to the emperor of|siological experiments, either purloined or de-| elected to the presidency of the college, but de- 
Germany. A member of the atmbassador’s|stroyed. Whilst at Oxford, the king conferred | clined on account of his age and infirmities. 
suite bears testimony to the Doctor’s passion | upon him an important office in the university, | In the year 1657, two years after, he was 
for the study of natural history, in terms quaint | which he was, however, obliged, by the ill suc-| struck speechless by the palsy, and ina day 
enough in themselves, and well calculated to} cess of his royal master,to abandon; and IN| or two departed this life, in the 76th year of his 
show the ardour of the philosopher’s pursuit “i 1646 came to London, and took shelter in the | age. VA 
natural history. Speaking ofthe excursions which | house of a brother, a rich mercliant. After | , 

the Doctor made into the woods to find out| staying in this city for a year or two, he retired) Recent communications from a Traveller in 
strange trees, plants, earths, &c. and ofthe dan-/to a pleasant situation in the country, where 











: os r Hayti. 
ger he thereby incurred, he remarks, ** My lord he passed his time in the investigation o ae sei liaalelialil 
ambassador would be really angry with him,| of the most abstruse points of physiology. It 


for there was not only danger of thieves, but|is said that he was so fond of meditating in the ' : ore Py r se _— in _ Stature 
also of wild beasts.” In 1633, he accom-|dark, that he caused caves to be made in the/ Oo! the os a “ ms of ayti : = among 
panied kine Charles in a visit to Scotland, and | earth,into which he retired in the summer time, the peop e of t 1080 _ onies on lich —_— 
made some curious inquiries with regard to| when particularly anxious for seclusion, a plan) agra races = percepti rly — - 
the natural history of the sea-fow! inhabiting | which, it must be confessed, savours more of - 0 “y ee er a oe ex me i- 
those northern regions. Soon after his re-| eccentricity, than is altogether consistent either — tall, ane ws ters t = are ome - 
turn from this excursion, he was employed, by! with philosophy or sound discretion. About wel rere es " ‘ le preva ‘at 7 
: 2 : , : Py r | CS 7 L . 29 , fe > "hes ¢ y 
the king’s command, in the dissection of the|this time Harvey published a great work on| height is about five feet ten inches among the 
Fs T >, a eee the ati of which had oc-| men, and the women, considered relatively, are 
body of the celebrated Thomas Parr, who died | physiology, the preparation of which hac Th Sain iaead “peter 
at the extraordinary age of 153 years, and|cupied almost as large a portion of time as| taller. . a) ee an) - oan 
i . quoted with great propriety as|his treatise on the circulation of the blood. He/|of limb, seldom corpulent, but never In; 
who might be quoted with great propriety as , \thev are generally strong and muscular, active 
an instance of the good effects of temperate} was a man of such singular modesty, that no-| they . g ally s 3 Theis 
stane a oe oe Seed ao ee ae ake, vigorous in body. Th sature 
habits in promoting vigour of constitution and/ thing but the pressing importunity ofa learned| in me! e a ~ ae ee _ 
prolongation of life, although one of the ar-| friend induced him to give this work to the| are ee 74 % oy te ‘neue, tale ae m 
‘ ° . . . . > 4 . : se, >< 
ticles of his diet could hardly be placed | public; and both in reference to this, and his large mouth, _ the or wii Pr P eva 
amongst things most estimable, at least for|other treatise, he displayed the most com-| among them, sae a roa Sanaa 
people of these degenerate days. His bill of| mendable anxiety to test, or rather to form his) tion, which gives no sj —_ " ; e€ or 
. ia 5 inions by the atient 1 long con-|largeness of form to any particular lineaments, 
fare usually consisted of coarse bran bread,| opinions by the most patient and long eee ae ete 
rancid cheese, and sour whey. At the age of| tinued experimental investigation, and even lheir aoe - — oon oon oe ¥ 
130, he was able to thrash and do other agri-|then to submit the results of his labours to the| and intelligent, Pp e 
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hereditary peculiarity of Africa, of being always) 


well set, regular, and beautifully white. Their! 
upright, athletic make, and hi ibitual conscious-| 
ness of freedom, reminds the West Indian of the| 
Jamaica Maroon. ‘There is the same mien—| 
the same gait—the samme impression of liberty 
The evidences of age so seldom appear verging 
beyond fifty years, that a person, inspecting 
minutely the companies of their soldiery, as 
they muster on the Sunday morning, would 
take them all for the “ elite’ of their youth. | 
The fact is, the old have really passed away. 
The civil discords of the country, twenty and 
thirty years ago, yielded such a harvest of 
death, that those who were sufficie »ntly matured 
to take part in the contests have been cut off, 
and a young race of inhabitants alone exists, | 
among whom servitude, and the cruelties of} 
unrequited labour, are tales of former times. | 
If one sees, occasionally, aged men or women} 
jn the streets, be assured that the dishonouring 
traces of slavery are inde libly written in their 
aspect and their manners. 

“In dress, the people of the country, as well 
as town, appear in general attentive to their 
attire. ‘The prevailing colour of the female 
clothing is generally some bright tint, either| 
distributed in broad stripes, or forming a ground 
of yellow, blue, or red, diversified by large 
flowers. ‘Their head dress is the gracefnl tur- 
banet of the Madras handkerchief. This sort 
of tiara, which peculiar to all classes and 
gradations of African and European blood, 
whilst contrasting admirably with the shadowy 
complexions of these trepical climates, com- 
bines at once economy and elegance. No- 
thing can exceed the propriety of this costume, 
both as regards its use and appearance. A 
light kerchief invariably covers the bosom in- 
door and out, with this difference, that when 
the person walks in the sunshine it is drawn 
up, and held half across the face, until scarce 
more than the eyes appear, as a screen against 
the excessive heat. Umbrellas are used as a 
shelter for the head, but no bonnet is in use 
among them. ‘The covering of the men is the 
shirt of blue or pink coloured check, and the 
trowsers of sheeting. Sometimes it is simply 
the trowsers of sheeting, over which is worn a 
short frock of the same material, drawn close, 


and bandaged round the waist with a coloured) | 


handkerchief. The head is generally among 
the men, as it is universally among the women, | 
encircled by the handkerchief. ‘The shoe, | 
manufactured froin the leather of the country, | 
is in common use, and forms an extensive and! 
lucrative source of handicraft industry. Along) 
the piazzas of the shops a large display of this 
requisite of personal convenience and comfort, 
in the traffic of the market day, shows the ex- 
tent to which shoes are in use. Government 

has laid a prohibitory duty on the importation 
of those ready made. ‘The shoes of Haytien 
manufacture are of superior workmanship, and, 
at the present rate of exchange, average from 
4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. for the men’s; those for the 

women are lower priced.” 

* There is certainly an elevation of character 
in the countenances of this people which 
indicates, as I have before observed, the work- 
ings of a disposition excited by better motives 
than those of fear and submission.” 


A general courteousness and decency pre- 
vail among all classes of the people in Hayti. 
Shut out from all intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring colonies, and enjoying no contact with 
European society, but through their communi- 
cation with the few mercantile residents in 
these parts, they have, notwithstanding, ac- 
quired a very remarkable air of civility and re- 
spect; and yet their acquaintance with the 
manners of civilized life is ve ry limited through 
this last channel. The foreigners domiciled | 
among them are, in most instances, without 
[uropean wives or European families, and 
have rather acquired the manners and senti- 
ments and adopted the habits of the society in 
which they have been placed, than modified 
in any respect those they found already ex- 
isting. 

‘lo me,’’ says our traveller, ‘“ who have 
had an opportunity, from my birth and long 
| residence in a slave colony, of forming by com- 
parison a correct estimate of this people’s ad- 


| vancement, the general quiet conduct and re- 


spectful behaviour of all classes here, publicly 
and privately, is a matter exciting great sur- 
prise. No community, however well regulated, 
can present ar aspect of greater order and 
tranquillity than Port-au-Prince. The quiet- 
ness of its streets is never disturbed by scenes 
of riot, debauchery, or indecency. If one goes 
to the fountains where women, men, and chil- 
dren, are congregated in crowds, one’s ears are 
never outraged by the language of quarrel or 
obscenity; in the markets all is conducted in 
peace, with good faith, and mutual courteous- 
ness, 

‘The Haytiens very justly observe, that 
Ww h 1tever questions may be raised as to whether 
their life is one of well directed industry, or of 
carelessness, sloth, and ease, they can point to 
the fact, that there is impressed on the people 
the habit of good manners, and of attention to 
their personal appearance, as a striking circum- 
stance within the reach of the most superficial 
inquirers. As it neither arises from any system 


of severe police, nor is stimulated by any pecu- 
liar diligence on the part of religious instruc- 
ters, the influence of public devotion not ope- 
rating beyond the precincts of the towns, it 


can only be ascribed to the elevation which 
liberty gives to character, and the 
happiness and social comfort which this regard 
to character incoatestibly establishes. Let a 
person look down on the streets of Port-au- 
Prince in the morning, when the families crowd 
around their windows and doors to enjoy the 
first burst of fresh air, after their rising from 
repose, and he will perceive them to be early 
risers, and observers of great neatness in their 
attire, even at this very first coming out to 
their domestic avocations. He will see them 
too observing something like a proper sense of 
religion, by their frequent going forth, care- 
fully dressed, to the di ully matin service of their | 
comes h, and on their feast days and holidays, | 
by their thronged attendance at public worship. 
In the evening, as the 2y sit beneath the humble | 
galleries of their public streets, enjoying the | 
relaxations of the day, and forming, around the 
doors of their quiet homes, little gaily dressed 
conversational groupes, with fine, healthy, 


increase of| 


a stranger, as he passes them, and gives and 
receives the customary good evening, look at 
the order and cheerfuiness of their dwe llings, 
and he will perceive that the free mould in 
which this people are cast is stamped with 
something of the moral as well as the physical 
blessings of liberty and ease.” 
«T have frequently been surprised, amused, 
and gratified, at the facility with which the 
— of this infant country can rise above 
their condition, assume the demeanour of 
courteous life, and act with a natural ease, an 
unrestrained feeling, in all the thousand inci- 
dents of a mixed company, as if the best social 
intercourse had formed their habits from their 
youth upward. It is, perhaps, the only country 
where you shall take the artisan, his wife and 
children, the petite bourgeoise, and the grizette 
of the boutique, and whether in the ball room 
or in the free sociality of a fete champetre, 
you shall see an affability, and frankness so 
polished and spiritual, as to surprise a stranger, 
Mr. Owen ebserved this when he went on 
shore at Jacmel, in his way to Mexico, and 
thus speaks of it. ‘It was a religious holiday 
—every thing was new to me, and more new 
in consequence of its being the first free 
coloured population [ had ever seen. It was 
better dressed, cleaner, more orderly, and 
more mild and polite in its demeanour, the one 
to the other, than any working or trading peo- 
ple i had ever seen in any civilized country. 
|'There was more urbanity in the expression of 
countenance than I had witnessed in Europe 
and America.’ But you shall find this sort of 
habit not alone in the towns, but diffused 
through the country. I have, when travelling, 
come suddenly upon a cottage settlement amid 
the forest, and have been greeted by the bows 
and curtsies of the children, with a grace, ease, 
and confidence, which showed that it was an 
every day complaisance, and not depending 
upon their intercourse with cities, or their sight 
of strangers.” 

«* No one who knows the events which placed 
Hayti in the list of nations, and the long war- 
fare which fixed thousands of soldiers in de- 
pendance on the productive labour of the 
country, oppressing but not destroying it, 
checking but not wholly arresting its progres- 
sive improvement, but must see that she pos- 
sesses an army not to be cashiered when she 
no longer demands its services. A course of 
reduction since the treaty with France was. 
however, going on. It worked safely, because 
it was prudently restricted to the dismissal of 
those who were free from motives of unambi- 
tious repose. Men who had a foretaste that 4 
citizen, living by his own industry, and in the 
enjoyment of domestic happiness, was realls 
in an enviable condition of life, being instigated 
by those better motives. which preferred the 
profits of agricultural labour to the meagre 
| Pay, the thievery and licentious idleness of a 
soldier, daily asked their dismissal, and dails 
| obtained it. This mode of disbanding the arm) 

was a prudent avoidance of all evils. The 
number of operative citizens was increased by 
|men of the best moral quality, while the army 
|was composed of those whose very habits 
placed them most judiciously under the sur- 





ilively, and well fed children around them; let| veillance of military discipline. As the service, 
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however, was regulated by the fifth chapter of | people, their benefits were partial, and their| of Dr. Franklin, in 1741. 


the Code Rural, with a view to its assisting in 
the tillage of the country, by permitting ,the 
soldiery to work with proprietors of plantations | 
by the week, by the month, or by the year, at 
contracted prices; binding them to aid in the 
labour connected with the conduits for irriga- 
tion, with the wells, cisterns, fences, and en- 
closures of gardens and savannas, and the 
general maintenance of order, without addi- 
tional payment; and allowing them to fill their 
guard duties, by substi tute, at a regulated 
stipend; it operated as a never ceasing creation 
of fit objects for the usual congé for dismission. 
“Such a system was working silently and 
well; 40,000 troops had been already reduced 
to 28,000, when the ill-timed reclamation of 
Spain for the eastern part put the country in 
an attitude of preparation for war, and arrested 
at once all further reduction of the military 
force. It is now occupied in marching and 
countermarching through the republic without 
seeing an enemy, depriving the plantations of 
that labour which the system in practice has 
made a part of the exigencies of agriculture, 
creating ruin in districts from which the force 
is deducted, and loss in those to which it is 
added; at once impoverishing the provinces, 
and exhausting the treasury. A_ security 
against that disposition to the military system 
growing out of a long life of war, is now de- 
layed in its progress, but there is no doubt that 
it will be eventually attained.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Indian Languages and Pennsylvania History. 
(Concluded from page 268.) 
To this neglect of common seminaries in the 


early periods of Pennsylvania, are we to ascribe 
the present immense difference in mental culti-| 


vation, between the indigent and labouring | 


classes of this state, and those of New E ngland. 

No sooner had the pilgrims landed upon the! 
rock at Plymouth, than they resolved to diffuse | 
the blessings of literary instruction at the pub- | 

lic expense, with a liberality, and in a degree | 
which might challenge comparison with any 
country in ancient or modern times. Indeed, 

the cause of education must ever flourish when 
sustained by legislative patronage, especially if} 
offered in a way, and with a delicacy, which | 
forbid rejection. It is far from our present 
purpose to discuss the question, or insist upon 
the propriety of introducing a similar system 
into Pennsylvania. Suffice it t that the conditions 
and sentiments of the respective people are so 
widely different, that many arguments might 
be urged against its adoption. It is alluded to 


simply as an historical fact, to explain the ori- | 


ginal cause of that intellectual poverty, which 
now unhappily distinguishes our labouring poor, 
and how this might have been prevented by an 
early compliance with the injunction contained 
in the “ Frame of government.’ 

But notwithstanding the inertness of the 
assembly, we shall presently see that an un- 
common zeal for learning was manifested in 
the establishment of private seminaries; but 
partly from their situation in the city, and 
partly from the indigence or parsimony of the 


operation circumscribed. Usefulness and in-| 
dustry were inculcated by the founder, as the 
primary duties of a citizen; and it was agreed 
upon in England, as a fundamental law, that 


there should exist ‘‘a committee of manners,’ 
education, and arts, that all wicked and scanda-} 
lous living may be prevented, and that youth) 


may be successively trained up in virtue, and 


United States. 


This is said to be 
the first literary journal ever published in the 
As our readers will readily 
excuse our omitting even the names of those 
who acquired a reputation in the departments 
of divinity and politics, it is enough to say, 
that the concerns of church and state proved 
to be fruitful topics of ingenuity and learning, 
| of acrimony and heat. 


useful knowledge, afd arts.” It thus appears that two schools and a print- 

In 1683, the year of Penn’s arrival, an ele-|ing press were established almost before the 
mentary private school was established at) settlers had time to provide shelter from the 
Philadelphia, under the superintendence of one! inclemency of the weather, and while on every 
Enoch Flower. Proud has preserved in his) side lay a howling and interminable wilderness. 
history, a record of his charges, which were ‘The colony of Pennsylvania being earlier than 
only £10 a year for boarding and-tuition, a|her sister provinces in the 
sum hardly exceeding the means of the poorest} printing 
colonist. 


introduction of 
, she may be considered before them 
A seminary, the principal of those, in the promotion of literature. In Massachu- 
subsequently incorporated, was opened in 1689, | setts, eighteen years elapsed from the period 
—only six years after the arrival of Penn,—for! of the first settlement, before she could boast 
teaching the elementary branches of the mathe-| of a press; seventy years passed in New York 
matics, and something of English and Latin! without witnessing this engine of refinement; 
literature. The first teacher of this academy,| and it was not till a later period, that it was 
was the celebrated George Keith, of schismati-| introduced into the other provinces. In some 
cal and pamphleteering memory. From a of the colonies, most strenuous efforts were 
succession of excellent instructors, this semi-|made by the agents of the parent country, to 
nary preserves a respectable reputation to the| prevent ‘the diffusion of knowledge, as injurt- 
present day. As some evidence of the scien-| ous to her interests and authority. “I thank 
tific skill, and literary dispositions of the first} God,” says Sir Wm. Berkeley, in his twenty- 
settlers of Pennsylvania, it may be mentioned | third report upon Virginia, sixty-four years 
that an almanac was calculated and published | after the settlement of that province, “ we have 
at Philadelphia, in 1687, four years after the} no free schools, nor printing; and [ hope we 
landing of the founder.* T his, it seems, was | shall not have these hundred years. For learn- 
the first production of the provincial press. It|ing has brought disobedience, and heresy, and 
soon teemed with the fruits of Keith’s fecun-| sects into the world; and printing has divulged 
dity, whose enthusiasm for religion in 1689 1 in-| \them, and libels upon the government. God 
duced the composition and publication of a| keep us from both.” 
tract, against the New England churches—a | The early write 1s of provinci: il Pennsylvania, 
| crusade against Cotton Mather—and. ..-a Vindi | | poetic and prosaic, were numerous. Among 
‘cation of the Quakers! Leeds, the calculator) them no one is entitled to a more distinguished 
of the almanac, having warmly espouse d the! niche in the temple of fame, than James Logan. 
mutable principles of Keith, undertook his| He is said to have been a poet in other langua- 
‘quarrel, and in a treatise published in 1699, ges besides his own. A Greek ode has been 
‘soundly rated the unoffending body whose| ascribed to his elegant pen, and it is certain, 
cause his master had once so ably defende d.t | that he composed playful epistles in Roman 
Indeed, a large portion of the provincial litera- | numbers. Notwithstanding the activity of his 
ture of Pennsylvania was spent upon political life, having successively filled the offices of 
disputes, and polemical theology, which, though | Secretary of the Province, Chief Justice and 
not quite rancorous enough to produce the| President of the Council, he found leisure to 
shedding of blood, were suftic iently angry to| write several learned treatises in Latin, and to 
consume many bottles of ink. Some of the} translate into beautiful English the De Senee- 
champions in the former arena were adroit and | tute of Cicero. ‘The memory of Logan must 
skilful gladiators. ‘Those of the most celebrity,|ever be held in the highest estimation for his 
were te. Franklin, Joseph Galloway, John extensive knowledge and uncommon virtues. 
Dickinson, and Dr. Smitli, who flourished! His munificence to Philadelphia in giving to 
before and during the revolution. It is, per-| it the Loganian library, has embalmed him in 
haps, to this fondness for political contention,|the affections of all. ‘To manners the most 
that we are in a great measure to ascribe the | urbane and conciliating, he united an erudition 
early introduction of a newspaper, which was| extensive and profound; an English style purely 
published at Philadelphia, under the auspices} classical; and a morality at once unyielding 
canes and elevated. Latin poetry found a votary in 
* This literary relic is announced in the title page | Thomas Makin, the successor to Keith, a 
as the production of Daniel Leeds, Student in Agri-| teacher in Friends’ Academy. His Bedeaiine 


culture. Pennsilvania, which appeared in 1728, and his 


+ The contents of this treatise may be collected i - > 
part them the title pege: © A ‘Trempet sounded out ¢ | Descriptio Pennsilvania, published in the fol- 


the wilderness of America, which may serve as a| lowing year, describe pretty accurately, in no 

warning to the government and people of England, to| contemptible hexameters and pentameters, the 
| 

beware of Quakerism; wherein is shown how in Penn-| institutions, productions, and scene ry of the 


sylvania and there away, where they have the govern- | province. ‘The names of Ralph, whom the 
ment in their own hands, they hire and encourage P 


ae . "Dp . ail , . . 
men to fight; and how they persecute, fine, and im- caustic couplet of Pope has immortalized, of 
prison, and take away goods for conscience sake: By | Beveridge, Godfrey the younger, Nathaniel 


Daniel Leeds.” Evans, and Elizabeth Ferguson, are all worthy 
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of designation as prose or poetic writers, by | Gordon has no doubt read extensively as a 
no means destitute of merit. A reference to lawyer, but the exclusive study of professional 
the papers of Wharton and Fisher will con-| writers is unpropitious to grace, elegance, or 
vince the most incredulous—not that the caco-! ease. He has blunders which we should cen- 
ethes scribendi prevailed to an alarming ex-/|sure in a green and unpractised writer. 

tent in provincial Pennsylvania—but that it} Of the excellent history in German byEbel- 
justly claims the merit of possessing a respecta- | ing, it is only mecessary to say that the style is 
ble share of taste, in the departments of gene- | agreeable and animated, and that it is a subject 
ral composition and fugitive poetry, besides|of surprise and mortification, there is no in- 
producing the elder Godfrey and a Rittenhouse. | ducement held out to a translator.* 

The Memoirs of the Historical Society of} A good history of Pennsylvania, including 
Pennsylvania, are chiefly composed of original | the period of the revolution, should be a matter 
articles contributed by the members. ‘They | of very general concern. 
therefore relate almost exclusively to some | 
portion of our provincial or municipal history, | 
which, in the estimation of the writers, had a 
particular interest or special importance in a 
historical or biographical pointof view. Little 
of its statistics, and still less of its ancient 
customs and local peculiarities, enter into the 
volumes published. These are to be found, 
and very fully, in the Register of Pennsylvania. 
The Editor seems to be a devoted antiquarian, 
and treasures up with fond and scrupulous 
care, every fact and every anecdote which con- 
versation or reading can collect, illustrative of 
common and public life. His design seems to|dertaken. It is discreditable to Pennsylvania, 
embrace every thing, whether small or great, | that while numerous memoirs and recollections 
which is necessary to a complete develope-|of the times swell the libraries of the other 
ment of the physical and intellectual, the natu-| states, she should be without any thing to re- 
ral and artificial history of Pennsylvania. It|member and relate. A reason indeed exists 
is difficult to imagine or refer to any event|for some mitigation of this censure. Pennsyl- 
relating to the transactions of Pennsylvania|yania for a long period, lost more completely 
upon which an accession of light has not been |than the other states her own individuality in 
thrown. We cordially commend him for un-|, more intimate connexion with the nation 


Proud has nominally 
brought down his narrative to the year 1770, 
but it is little more than a chronological series of 
the most striking events, since 1747; and 
| Gordon's terminates with 1775. Ebeling, it 
is true, has deduced a history to the year 1802. 
Though very good as a narrative, it is too suc- 
cinct and general; and does not invest the 
story of Pennsylvania, during the revolution, 
with the interest of which it is susceptible. 
As the chronicles of this era now extant, do} 
not fill the wishes of the public, it is hoped that 
a continuous narrative from the earliest periods 
to the most recent times, will be speedily un- 





| 


al} 


common diligence in the gccumulation of rare | struggle, and in being originally the seat of the 


and curious knowledge. 'federal government. A national feeling arose 
To this catalague of productions upon the| which rendered her comparatively indifferent 
subject of our domestic annals, must be added | to the preservation or accumulation of facts 
the three formal histories by Proud, Gordon, |;elating exclusively to her own sons, or re-| 
and Ebeling. Of the first we shall say but little. | dounding to her municipal reputation. In de- 
Time has placed it where it properly belongs, | siring the want of her revolutionary history 
to a class of works, the result of honesty and |supplied, we are not anxious that she should 
perseverance, which the philosophic historian,| enter the list with those who, of late years, 
the antiquarian, the searcher into minute and|haye been contending for the honour of origi- 
insulated events, rejoices to discover. It is| nating the appeal to arms. 
excellent as a book of reference—without an|owy ‘tale. and might give sundrv details both| 
intentional error—the reflections sound though lL emeatinten and instructive. She owes it to her-| 
delivered in a style rather soporific—the ori- | self in vindication against numerous attacks. | 
ginal documents accurately copied to the letter|She owes it to the confederacy as her contin-| 
—the dates unexceptionable—in short, it fur-| vent to a fund of knowledge, common alike to| 
nishes a firm basis to a more elegant edifice. |eyery member. ‘The lives of many of her| 
It was the object of Gordon to furnish a his- | worthies are but partially known, and some of| 
tory superior to such objections, and altogether ithe most illustrious are mouldering almost) 
worthy of the magnitude of the theme, in feli-| without an epitaph. We trust that the task| 
city of style and purity of language. In an! wil} be undertaken by a pen worthy of its 
age which has produced a Hallam, a Scott, an | magnitude and splendour; and that while re- 
Irving, and a Lingard, whose labours have | cording its events with independent reckless- | 
imparted to their respective subjects so great| ness and scrupulous honesty, its delicacy and| 
a celebrity, we had a right to expect that a| dangers will be remembered and appreciated. 
new lustre would be shed upon the events of | : J. R. T. 
our domestic history. We expected thata man | 
who had the courage to attempt it, and who! * ~u Ponceau began the translation of it, but from | 
had such rich materials within his reach, would | want of encouragement relinquished the enterprise. 
at least avoid the commission of flagrant errors | Vide 1 Vol. Haz. Register. 
in etymology, rhetoric, and grammar. But | —_ 
for ourselves we may say, that we look in vain| 
for those evidences of taste and knowledge, 
which mellow and diversify the style, refine and 


| 
But she has her} 


Selected for “The Friend." 
DILIGENCE IN MEETINGS. 
Dear Friends, in the name of God I exhort you, 
. . ach |consider what you do when you assemble together ; 
expand the sentiments, and impart to each and let it be in the name of Jesus, that is, in his 
page the richness, elevation, and maturity aris- power, not in the weakness, nor in the flesh, like a 
ing from long addiction to elegant studies. fleshly meeting ; but in his name and power, make 


; sense of will be no light thing. 


war with the flesh, and with the drowsy spirit that 
lodgeth there, and in the faith overcome it, and be 
not overcome by it, for that is bondage: and hold 
your meetings in the spirit, where every one is made 
alive, and flourish and grow in life and in dominion, 
and shine forth to the glory of God, and to the com. 
forting and refreshing one of another. For now as 
any one suffereth himself to be overtaken with sleep 
in a meeting, he loseth the sense of the power of 
God, he becomes a grief to the diligent, and an eyjl 
example to the negligent, and brings himself under 
the judgment of God’s power in his own conscience, 
which when he awaketh riseth up against him; and 
also he is under the judgment of the power in the 
wlole meeting, which when he comes to a true 
And further, if any 
that are unbelieving come in, and see such things 
among you, that make a profession of an inward 
power, and an inward quickening Spirit, and a wor. 
ship that is inward in the Spirit of Truth, herein such 
cause the name of God to be dishonoured, the way of 
truth to be holden in little esteem by such who know 
it not in themselves, and astumbling-block is here 
laid in their way, to hinder them fiom any further 
seeking after the truth. Oh, Friends, consider these 
things, and be all diligent in this matter, and let not 
that earthly part have liberty, but let it be kept in the 
cross till it dies, or else it will keep and hold you 
dead and insensible of God or one another. And this 
is that which hath hindered the growth of many, name. 
ly, their carelessness in coming to meetings, and their 
slothfulness when they are there. Therefore, for the 
time to come, let every one that bears the profession 
of truth, be diligent in the work of God, and be good 
examples to each other; and observe your time and 
hour of coming to meeting ; and set not one hour and 
then come at another; and neglect not your mid- 
week meetings, by reason of your outward occasions, 
for that will not bring a blessing upon your affairs, 
but let all things give way to the service of God, and 
then all things shall work together for good unto 
you, and there shall be no lack of any thing that is 
good for you. 
[From the Works of Stephen Crisp. 


OH! STEAL THOU NOT MY FAITH 
AWAY. 


BY CHARLES G. LYONS. 


On! steal thou not my faith away, 
Nor tempt to doubt the trusting mind,— 
Let all that earth can yield decay, 
But leave this heavenly gift behind. 
Our life is but a meteor gleam, 
Lit up amid surrounding gloom— 
A dying lamp, a fitful beam, 
Quenched in the cold and silent tomb. 


Yet if, as holy men have said, 
There lie beyond that dreary bourne 

Some region where the faithful dead 
Eternally forget to mourn; 

Welcome the scoff, the sword, the chain, 
The burning wild, the black abyss, 

I shrink not from the path of pain, 
Which endeth in a world like this. 


But, oh! if all that nerves us here, 
When grief assails and sorrow stings, 
Exist but in the shadowy sphere 
Of fancy’s weak imaginings; 
If hopes, though cherished long and deep, 
Be cold and baseless mockeries, 
Then welcome that eternal sleep 
Which knoweth not of dreams like these. 


Yet hush! thou troubled heart! be still, 
Renounce thy vain philosophy, 
Like morning on the misty hill, 
The light of Truth will break on thee. 
Go—search the prophet’s deathless page— 
Go—question thou the radiant sky, 
And learn from them, mistaken sage ! 
The glorious words—* Thou shalt not die!’ 
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SUMMARY OF E. HICKS’S DOCTRINES, | them.”’ Now it would seem that a man of the| under the necessity of applying to them for the 


(Continued from page 271.) 


In Elias Hicks’s Letters to a Friend (P. Wil-| 
jis) already alluded to, are several declarations} 
of a very extraordinary character. In the first 
of those letiers, written in 1818, he says, that 
the Scriptures “have been the cause of fourfold 
more harm than good since the apostles’ days,” | 





It is to them that he attributes the apostacy and| escape direct falsehood, if he had succeeded in 


the quarrelling and bloodshed which have taken 
place in chrisiendom. He asserted that “ to} 
suppose a written rule to be necessary or much) 
useful, is to iinpeach the divine character, and) 
charge the infinite Jehovah with partiality.” 
He represents the ministry of Jesus Christ and 
his apostles, and their doctrines, as well as the 
legal dispensation, as obsolete and useless to 
those who walk in the light—that “ in every age 
where any real reformation has been produced. 
it has always been by instruments newly raised | 
up by the immediate operation of the Spirit, and 
where any people have depended on what has 
been written to former generations, such make | 
noadvancement.”’ “And surely,” said he, * if| 
it is so wrapped up in mystery that we cannot| 
understand it alike, how much better should we | 
be without it.”” And further on he says: ** And| 
how much more reasonable it is to suppose, that| 
an inspired teacher in the present day, should 
be led to speak more truly to the states of the 
people to whom he is led to communicate, than 
any doctrines that were delivered 1700 years 
ago to a people very differently circumstanced 
to those in this day, | leave to every rational 
mind to judge.” And then, after saying that 
“we are all, or have been so bound down by 
tradition, being taught from the cradle to vene-} 








calculated fo deceive, at least a class of his hear- | 


| L have loved the Scriptures from my youth; | 


least degree of candour and sincerity, having | evidences of our religion. We are still in lead- 
deliberately asserted in a letter, that the apos-jing strings, and are therefore children ; of 


tles contradicted one another, and sometimes | course have not put off childish things. ” ib. p. 
themselves, would no hiave pretended to hold | 221, 222. 

out the idea that he dd not * disbelieve the! 

Scriptures.”” For how could it be otherwise 


(To be continued.) 


than for him to disbelieve thein? Asto under- | LETTER FROM SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


valuing them, he might suppose that he could, Warrington, 8th month 16th, 1764. 


My Friend H— P—, Since our first acquaint- 
ance, which is now of pretty many years stand- 
ing, thou hast possessed a share in my affectionate 
friendsh'p, and a hope accompanied my earn- 
‘est desire for thy preservation in the truth, as 
man making any pretensions to moral obliga-|it is in Jesus, to a happy conclusion. Great 
tion. After mentioning the charge of his dis-| was ny concern, therefore, when I had, a con- 
believing and undervaluing the Scriptures, he} siderable time ago, a manuscript transmitted 
says: “ But there is not a greater falsehood ex-| to me, which was signed by thy name, and as 
pressed among mankind! And I will assure|I am since fully confirmed, was thy perform- 
you, my friends, that what I say is the truth.!ance; a manuscript which militated against a 
material and fundamental testimony received 


amongst us as a people, and which, I fully be- 
there are none who have read them more than | lieve, is of divine original; but inasmuch as 


myself.” He went on to tell the assembly that} reasoning and argument laid not the founda- 
he “ presumed” “no man had received more |tion of our dissent, but the secret influence of 
advantage than”’ he had * from reading them,”’ ‘the pure holy principle of truth and righteous- 
and that * no individual ever brought forth more | ness, it is not in my mind so much to attempt 
scripture to prove their doctrines”’ than he had. |a refutation of thy arguments, as to endeavour 
Afier saying this much, he artfully put ina sen-|to turn thy mind to that which first visited thy 
tence to suit the views of those who understood \soul, and drew thee into communion with us. 
his genuine sentiments. ‘“ Divine Wisdom,’’|[ beseech thee, call to mind the discoveries and 
says he, “ knowing the state of the people that| impressions made in the days of tender en- 
they would hardly receive my doctrines unless | quiry after truth and peace with God; what it 
confirmed by scriptural testimony. Here im-|led to, and what it led from, and diligently 
mediately, without the necessity of seeking for|examine whether thou hast kept thy first love; 
it, a passage would rise up in consonance with | whether the spirit of this world hath not enter- 
my assertion or declaration.”’ See Gould’s Qua-|ed and allured thee from that holy circum- 
ker, vol. i. p. 19. Although there is a plain| scribed frame of spirit, in which we can alone 


persuading himself that they really possessed 
no value at all. And yet, as the language was 


ers, it was totally unworthy the character of a 


have delighted in reading them; and perhaps 





rate the Scriptures ; and people generally con-| intimation here, of the reasons for which he 
sidering them so sacred as not to be investigat-| used the references to Scripture, vet inthe pre- 


jabide in safety, and witness the salvation of 


|God to be as walls and bulwarks about us; a 


ed, but bound to receive them as we have been) ceding part, there are declarations totally at va-| frequent impartial scrutiny of this kind, ap- 


taught, hence we have all been more or less| riance with the sentiments which he expressed 
dupes to tradition and error’’——he adds: * I well! jn the letters alluded to. In the printed Ser- 
remember how oft my conscience has smote me} mons, there is much to show the design to bring 
when | have been endeavouring to support the | the Scriptures into disuse, and to weaken the 


|pears to me necessary for us all, lest, having 
irun well for a time, we should unhappily miss 
|our way, and stumble on the mountains of er- 


Society’s belief of the Scriptures, that they so 
far exceeded all other writings.” 

In his second letter, written in 1820, he com- 
pares thein to spirituous liquors, suggests the 
total abandonment of them, even by those who 
find ** some comfort and help from them,’ on 
account of * the great harm they are doing to 
multitudes ;*’——he plainly asserts that the Apos- 
tles ** contradict one another, and sometimes 
themselves: and gives his correspondent dis- 
tinctly to understand it as his opinion, that if 
Scriptures should be found necessary, it should 
be New Scriptures—** much better than those 
wrote so many hundred years since.” 

But he was aware that his sentiments on this 
subject, as well as some others, could not be 
borne by many of those, over whom he had ac- 
quired an influence. And to avoid shocking 
them with the disclosure of his real opinions, 
before their feelings were prepared to go all 


lengths with him, he would occasionally make! 


declarations—for which his conscience must 
have “smote” him, until custom rendered it 
easy. In a sermon he preached at Darby, on 


‘ror, and fall and rise no more; most necessary, 
force of their testimony, and at the same time | therefore, is the advice, “ Walk in the light,” 
to amuse and satisfy the minds of such of his|that ye may become children of the light and 
hearers as ** would hardly receive his doctrines| of the day of God, and be preserved through 
unless confirmed by scripture testimony.’’| the jeopardies of time, and from the deceivable- 
This kind of address and management had the| ness of unrighteousness, to an happy posses- 
effect to promulgate his views, and at the same | sion of that crown of life which is reserved for 
time to conceal from the simple the object} all those who fight the good fight, and keep 
which was perseveringly kept in view. Still) the faith. 
reiterating the declaration, that he did‘ notun-| If, upon a most serious anticipation of that 
dervalue the Scriptures,” that he only wished|solemn day, when every secret shall be dis- 
* to set them in their right place,’ &c. he! closed, and true judgment administered, thou 
went on to deliver such sentiments as the fol-| findest not the testimony of divine approbation 
lowing: * Therefore, we are not to look to man,| sealed upon thy spirit, in this dissent from thy 
to know the will of God ; and if we are not to|{ormer friends, | entreat thee, by every con- 
look to man, then certainly not to that which! sideration which happiness in time or in eter- 
is less than man, the writings of man. ”’ Qua-| nity can suggest, stand open to conviction; it 
ker, vol.i.p. 90. They [the Scriptures] are} is infinitely better to retract an error, though 
worthy of being read, if any book is worthy = we may fall into the hands, or under the cen- 
being read ; but we should be raised above all| sures of men, than to persist in any doctrine or 
books.’’ Sermons, Pha. ed. p. 317. “ But} practice, repugnant to the holy witness, and 
|they were not necessary, and perhaps not suit-| thereby incur divine displeasure; if we fall up- 
|ed to any other people than they to whom they| on the stone which is a stone of offence to the 
|were written.” ib. p. 119. ‘* Every thing} wisdom of this world, it will break us to pieces; 
which we learn from our parents, or from the} but if it fall upon us, it will grind us to powder. 


the 15th of the 11th month, 1826, he said:| writings of our predecessors, whether one hun-| Oh! may thy mind be turned to the light, and 
“ And there are those who assert that I dis-| dred years ago, or eighteen hundred, it makes] witness the searching of heart for the division 
believe the Scriptures, and that I undervalue} no difference, it is all the same thing, if we are| of Reuben, that natural might, and strength, 
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and boasting excellence, which subtilly spreads| and a person who coolly and deliberately for- 


itself through the incautious mind; but God| sakes the testimony of truth, and teaches, as far 
hath determined, that in his kingdom and work | as he can, others so to do. The cause is not 
it never shall excel. | ours—it is not of the flesh nor the will of the 
When I was last in London, I saw a long| flesh, but of God ; the longer I live, the clearer 
letter from thee, addressed to Jacob Hagen, |! see it, and it is a testimony which will gain 
which added to my sorrow on thy account; the ground, and «yet spread more and more 
. amongst mankind. 1am convinced of it as a 

most certain truth, not only from faith in the 


intention of this letter seemed to be, to intimi- 
progress of the spirit and power of our Lord 


date Friends from dealing with such amongst 
| Jesus Christ, towards the redemption of the 


us as renounce the testimony we were raised 
world and beautifying the place of his feet, 


up to maintain. 

but even from the conversation 1 have had 
suffering, exercised in the Society, one to-| from some of eminent stations in the world. A 
wards another; and,as far as in my power, | person of high distinction, as a warrior, told me 
have endeavoured to promote it, that that) some time ago, that though he was a soldier, 
which is weak, may not be turned out of the/ no part of our principles was more just in his 
way, but rather restored. Nevertheless, there! apprehension, than our declining war in every 
is a necessity for a steady regard to be paid to} 7 
the prime ends of our being raised up as a| 
people—viz: the supporting a testimony to| 
the coming of the reign of the peaceable Sa-| war any more ; he remarked that so mighty a 


I ever wish to see love, tenderness, and long 


respect. He said, he believed the day would 
come, when nation should not lift up sword 


viour, whose kingdom is not of this world.) change must be gradually brought about, and) herit that “ peace which passeth understand. 


Our worthy ancestors received this testimony,/the morning of that glorious day, had (he be- 
and were called to bear it, and harmonizing} |jeyed) dawned amongst us as a people. Happy 


together in the truths of Christianity, they| are they who abide in their ranks in the Lord’s 
united in one body, being of one heart, and| service ; they will mingle at length with the 


against nation, and when they should not learn} 





under the dominion of one spirit. A people} 
thus formed for the Lord’s use, in carrying on 
the work of glorious reformation in the earth, 
and whose testimony contradicted the received 
maxims of the world and its policy, had to ex- 
pect the opposition and suffering which en- 
sued, first, from the powers of the world which 
raged at the birth of the man child, and sought 
to swallow it up; but he who had called them} 
to show forth his salvation, and to step for- 
ward to the perfection of Christianity, sup-| 
ported them under cruel persecution, to his| 
own praise, and the promotion of his name on) 
earth. The second and most painful cause of 
distress and sorrow, was the apostacy of some, 
who kept not their habitations in the light, but 


departing from the union of the spirit, lost| 


their places in the body, and became its most 
invidious opposers; their plea was liberty— 
their design, licentiousness, to introduce con- 
fusion and anarchy, and sap the foundation on 
which our union stands, and rend the seamless 
garment of our Lord and Master. After much 
waiting and tender advice, the church testified 
to the world, that these were not of her; they} 
went out from her, that it might be manifest! 
they were not of her. No injury was done to} 
the person or persons who ceased to be of us! 
by disclaiming our essential principles; it was! 
justice due to the testimony of truth and to the 
Society, to declare to the world, that these first | 
forsook us, and not we them. 


| 
| 
{ 
} 
i 


Some part of thine to Jacob Hagen, seems 
to render it not improper to vindicate that part 
of the Society thou stylest zealots, from any 
imputation of endeavouring to lord it over 
their brethren’s faith. I believe many of those 
Friends in Philadelphia, who, precipitated by 
their fear in time of great alarm, took up arms, 


|after thee from the Lord’s cause ? 
| which, on a dying bed, will not be crowned 
| with peace. Blame not Friends for their faith- 


conquerors and inherit all things. 


I beseech thee, my friend, consider things 
deeply; if thou cease to be one of us as a 
| Society raised for the purpose intimated above, 
| why shouldst thou endeavour to draw others 
a work, 


|fulness to their avowed principles and steady 


adherence to the cause of God. If the way 
is become too straight for thee to walk in, 
censure not those who dare not leave it, what- 
ever suffering may arise from the power of this 
world, or the defection of such amongst us 
from whom we hoped better things. 


I cannot easily omit mentioning how my 
mind was struck on hearing thy name read in 
the correspondent book the last yearly meeting, 
as a correspondent for Hampshire ; how incon- 
| sistent this is, must at once appear to any con- 
'siderate person. What advice couldst thou 
give to a tender Friend in distress on the militia 
law? or how couldst thou represent it, if neces- 
sary, to the meeting for sufferings in London, 
when thyself hath ceased to maintain that 
branch of our testimony? Surely thy prudence 
as a man will suggest the propriety of having 
thy name discontinued. 


The bulk of this letter hath greatly exceeded 
my intention; I make no other apology than 
my true love for thee and thy family, and 
earnest desires for thy recovery and restora- 
tion; and this rests with me to add, that 


nothing but a close dwelling with the spirit of 


judgment, and the holy fire which refines from 
dross and sin, can prevent thy farther declen- 
sion and deviation from the way to the kingdom 
\of rest. Other branches of our religious tes- 


will, on cool reflection and by tender dealing,|timony will be called in question and despised, 
be brought to see the inconsistency of their|to the deep wounding of thy own soul, and the 
conduct, and return to their places in the house | grief of thy family and friends ; but the cause 
of the Prince of Peace, and I doubt not the| of God and his holy eternal truth will remain 
tenderness of their brethren towards them. —_| unhurt by the defection of those who forsake 

But great is the difference between these,| him, for the foundation of God standeth sure, 


eee 


having this seal, the Lord knoweth them that 
are his. I am thy sincerely well wishing friend, 
Samu. Fornerertt. 


The following is the address to which we 
alluded last week, in the brief notice of the 
late yearly meeting of Friends at New York, 


An Address to the Youth of the Society of 
Friends. 
DEAR YouNG FRIENDs, 

We feel engaged to address you, not only 
to sympathize with you, but also to give some 
explanations in regard to the state and trans. 
actions of the Society of Friends. It is nowa 
time of trial with the young, as well as with 
the aged; and our minds have been turned to. 
wards you with affectionate solicitude, greatly 
desiring that you may, by giving heed to that 
principle of light and grace which gathered 
our forefathers to be a people, experience a 
change of heart, which will qualify you to in. 


ing. 

And permit us, dear young friends, to urge 
you to consider that it is not enough to possess 
correct principles; it is of indispensable im- 
portance that we practise the Christian vir- 
tues. 

Correct principles are attained through 
much humble, sincere attention, and deep ex- 
ercise. This is what many of your elder 
brethren have experienced. They remember 
the season of conflict with plausible specula- 
tions, which in their youthful days tried their 
minds before they became established. These 
conflicts have prepared them to sympathize 
with the young, who may be under similar 
exercises. We cannot prevent the suggestions 
of evil thoughts, but if we are watchful, we 
may turn away from them. It is no sin to be 
tempted, but if we harbour temptations, they 
become sinful, because we consent to them. 
Doubts of the truth of Christianity, if indulged, 
will grow into unbelief, which is sinful. How 
absurd then is the sentiment that “ belief is no 
virtue, and unbelief no crime.” 

One rule has ever been adhered to by the 
Society of Friends, that, let the number of those 
be ever so great, who unite in rejecting our pri- 
mitive doctrines, each individual must be treat- 
ed with singly, as though there had been no 
other delinquent, and we still pursue the same 
course. 

In case of a division, how are we to know 
which is the old, and which the new Society? 


| Are we to suppose that in all cases, the party 


occupying the meeting-house is the legitimate 
Society? Suppose the party falling off should 
advocate war, but keep possession of the house, 
would such possession make them real Friends? 
and would those who adhere to the principles 
of the Society be the Separatists? The an- 
swers to these questions are obvious; and many 
cases have occurred where the new Society 
have left the meeting-houses to Friends. 

The apostle speaks of men “ deceiving and 
being deceived.”’ In the days of George Fox, 
several eminent ministers, for want of humility, 
slid from the sure foundation; and many of 
their hearers, blinded by personal attachment, 
misrepresentation, and flattery, followed their 
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favourite preachers, and held separate meet: | themselves, the doctrines of the new sect be-| timony lately issued, which has been fully ap- 
ings. During the revolutionary war, a party, came known to all the undivided yearly meet-| proved by all the yearly meetings of F riends 
in Philadelphia declared in favour of defensive! ‘ings of Friends, namely, of London, Dublin,| in America, and, like the Apology, is not like- 
war, and held a separate meeting. About| Rhode Island, Virginia, and Carolina; and all|ly to be misunderstood. 
the year 1800, many members of our Society| these meetings have published their full and} We wish to caution our young friends 
apostatized 1 in lreland, and held separate meet-| forma] disapprobation of those doctrines, utter-| against apathy and indifference in relation to 
ings. A considerable falling off occurred in| ly refusing all religious intercourse in a meet-| religious belief. ‘The faithful martyrs prefer- 
Rhode Island yearly meeting not many years| i ing capacity with the new Society. | red a good conscience to life itself. Others, to 
since, and separate meetings were held. All ‘In relation to discipline, there is a great dif) escape persecution, compromised their princi- 
meetings held by those who separated at those) ference between the two Societies. Friends ples, but afterwards experienced great unhap- 
different times, however, declined, and are dis-| have ever required that such members as leave} piness. Many of our early friends, both old 
continued, except the Free Quakers of Phila-| us, and attach themselves to other religious and young, suffered much opposition and trial 
delphia, who are nearly extinct. societies, should be disowned, (for none can be} in consequence of faithfully adhering to their 
Other societies have sometimes divided on| useful members of two societies, which differ) religious principles. 
questions relating to church government in doctrines,) and no discretionary powers, in! It has long been the practice of Friends to 
merely, when each branch has professed to} such cases, have ever been delegated to month-| preserve memorials of such of their members 
hold the fundamental scriptural doctrines of} ly meetings. On the contrary, the new sect, as have afforded, by their lives and latter end, 
the Christian religion; but most of those who! in the State of New York, which claims to be | instruction and encouragement to the living. 
have seceded from Friends, deny the Scrip-| the old society, vests its monthly meetings with The following extracts exhibit the blessed ef- 
tures to be a test of doctrines, (contrary to our | discretionary powers, either to disown those fects of the love of Christ in taking away the 
sentiments as laid down in Barclay.) whom they call seceders, or not, as if religious sting of death, and crowning their days “with 
When a disruption occurs in a religious so-| opinions were of no consequence; some use the, peace and joy. May our dear young friends 
ciety, more or less misrepresentation may be| | Power so vested, and some decline it. ‘This; submit to the humbling operations of this love, 
expected; and it may be difficult for young | proves that they are not yet properly organized. and believe all that Moses, the prophets, and 
people to obtain a correct know ledge of facts.| Even those who have exercised that power the apostles wrote concerning our dear Lord 
We therefore make an explanatory statement,| have chosen methods different from the disci-|and Saviour Jesus Christ, so that in the end 
for your information. We shall endeavour to} pline of Friends. | they may also die the death of the righteous, 
be correct; but if you think we are not, we| On the reverse, the angjent discipline of and their last end be like his. 
shal! take it kind of you to point out to us our! Friends is regularly maintaifed, and a general! In the year 1703, died Sarah Scott, a virtu- 
errors. unity pervac des all our yearly meetings. Our} ous young woman. Amongst many other 
After the close of Friends’ yearly meeting at! Friends in Europe, manifest their full unity |solemn expressions, she uttered the following: 
Philadelphia, in 1827, a large body of seceders| with us in doctrine; and we regularly corre- “O Lord Jesus! there is none like unto thee, 
met, and issued an address, dated on the 4th, spond with all the undivided yearly meetings. | (the author and finisher of our faith,) to help 
month, from the seventh page of which we! We have, indeed, cause to rejoice, that, in) when none else can. Oh! Lord Jesus, thou 
copy the following: “Doctrines held by one! the country where our Society first appeared, hast tendered my spirit, and humbled my soul ' 
part of the Society, and which we believe to be fervent charity, with sober z al, and Christian thy works are too wonderful to be [fully] 
sound and edifying, are pronounced by the firmness, in support of our ancient testimonies, spoken of. Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly; 
other part to be unsound and spurious. From still prevail; and they still suffer from the op- into thy hands I render my soul.” 
this has resulted a state of things, that has pressive claims of the clergy, even to an in- Anne Camm departed this life in the year 
proved destructive to peace and tranquillity,|creased amount. Latterly, between fifty thou-| 1705. "She was an eminent minister of the 
and in which the fruits of love and condescen-| sand and sixty thousand dollars have been an-' gospel, and a great sufferer for the cause of 
sion have been blasted, and the comforts and/nually distrained from Friends of the yearly Christ, and was so greatly beloved that the 
enjoyments, even of social intercourse, greatly! meeting of London, exclusive of those of lre- aged Friends of about thirteen adjacent meet 
diminished.” ‘They do not state what those! land; and some have suffered imprisonment on ings attended her funeral. In the agonies of 
doctrines were, but we have heard them from) that account. death she prayed thus: “O, my God! thou 
the lips of their preachers, from those we have| Soon after the establishment of the Society, has not forsaken me, blessed be thy name for- 
treated with, and have read them in their writ-! of F riends, George Fox and others published ever! O my blessed Lord and Saviour! that 
ings and sermons, and we find them similar to| much in regard to their doctrines; but these suffered for me, and all mankind, great pains 
those held by former seceders, always calami-| views were scattered through many different in thy holy body upon the cross, remember me 
tous to themselves, and pernicious to the wel-| tracts, and most of these being controversial, thy poor handmaid in this my bodily affliction; 
fare of society. rendered a more distinct and “conde nsed ac-| my trust is in thee, my hope is only in thee, my 
We recur to the progress of that separation. | count necessary to prevent their being misun-| dear Lord; O come, dear Lord Jesus, come 
In the 6th month of the same year, the seceders| derstood. In the year 1675, therefore, twenty-| quickly, receive my soul, to thee I yield it 
again met at Philadelphia, and not considering | eight years afier the commencement of the So-} up.” 
themselves, even then, fully organized, met alciety, Robert Barclay* published his Apology,| William Leddra was executed rather than 
third time at the same plac e, in 10th month,| being a compendium of the publications before} violate his conscience. At the place of exe- 
In the 4th month of the next year, they met at| issued. This work was universally approved) cution he said, “ All that will be Christ’s dis- 
Philadelphia, one week earlier than the stated| of by the founders of the Society, and it was! ciples must take up the cross: this day I am to 
time for the yearly meeting of Friends, and in} translated into several foreign languages. We offer up my life for the witness of Jesus; I 
a place w here the yearly meeting of Friends| have now the twenty-seventh edition. It has commit my soul toGod. Lord Jesus, receive 
had never been held. ‘To use their own lan-| ever been considered as the proper work to my soul.”’ 
guage, they were now “ re- organized;’ and| explain our principles to strangers, and to our; Esther, the wife of Richard Champion, of 
soon after, large numbers of them attended the| own youth, and it has doubtless been the means Bristol, departed this life in the year 1714, 
yearly meeting of New York, where they pro-| of convincing more persons of the rectitude of| During her sickness she uttered many sensible 
moted a separation; and continuing their agen-| our principles than all other publications put expressions, from which we extract the follow- 
cy, effected separations in Ohio, Indiana, and together. We, therefore, invite our young|ing. Being in a sweet and heavenly frame of 
Baltimore yearly meetings. All these sepa- friends to a close examination of its contents,| mind, she said, “It is an easy thing to talk of 
rated portions were organized as parts of the and we request you to compare it with the tes- death; but itis an inexpressible comfort to be 
same new Society, w hich corres spond with each, | prepared for a dying hour, and to meet death 
other, and receive each other's ministers and| _* Robert Barclay was highly esteemed by the So-| cheerfully, as I now do, by the help of the same 
members into full unity. ciety of Friends, and, as a minister of the gospel, | | Jesus, my Saviour, that ‘suffered without the 


travelled in company and in great unity with George . ; 
From their own publications, spread by| | Pex and Willian on. > y 8 | gates of Jerusalem.” 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 





Our worthy friend, Richard Jordan, labour-| He was for some years an active and influential) formed a Bible association, auxiliary to the Bible 
od »xtensively as a minister of the gospel On| Member of the Presbyterian Society, but attached | association of Friends in America, The number of 
hi ‘d ith bed h id Ik wi “Mm i po pj Bawontt to Friends on the ground of convince-|subscribers and the amount of money they have al- 
ns death bed he said, * now ain é 0 


ment—having dono so, the energies of his mind were | ready raised are much greater than we could haye 
creature, and have nothing to depend on but directed to the support of the Christian doctrines, and | anticipated, and afford evidence of the zeal and jn- 


the mercy of a gracious God, through Jesus) the peculiar testimonies of the Society. | terest which are felt there in reiation to this important 
Christ my Lord.” At times his bodily suffer- He saw with deep sorrow, that, under the imposing! concern. A second auxiliary is about being formed 
. ‘ great. but he was reserved n character of great spirituality, inroads were secretly | in the lower quarter of the same yearly meeting with 
aceite Br 1 ; i 1. ‘ll a - making upon these doctrines and testimonies, for| good prospect of success. 

much patience in the Lord's will, often ejacu- 


some time before the appalling storm had attained 
lating with earnestness, “* O blessed Saviour! | its height; and when it burst, he was much affected! 


: . Arrican Exrrpition.—The most interesting j 
sus. he 7 > 3 so- with its nature, and with a sense of its desolating| ,. ee : aa ng intel- 
: Lord a aA ae es he ed i aie “ — 7 “| ligence received by the brig Virginia from Rio at 
emnity, the peaceful and heavenly serenity, ae 7. teak aul “Pay open 
hic Ys a s he litt! = eho war At this season of sore conflict, his mind was deeply a ape hg so a . the Africes a. xpedition of 
which spread over the little company Who SUI) | orcised, but in mercy he was not only preserved | (200Cts the “uscovery of the course of the Niger, and 
rounded his bed, seemed an earnest of the en- from sinking under the pressure of his trials, but en- —. . Th = 9 long sought manuscripts of Mungo 
during felicity into which he had entered. abled to bear a firm and decided testimony against eae = eee ee ee for 
- > * ° . 3 B a ative a . c s ‘ > » 
Our dear friend, Hannah Field, departed the opinions and conduct of the Hicksites—a testi-) op yp a eee = ravellers, spoken of 
: : below—the question as to the sources of the Niger 
this life in 1828. Near her dissolution, when, ™°"Y that he continued faithfully to maintain as aug 


» Nile ble al. } 
= . aeae lone 0s he lived. desea lege a a. — problematical; it will 
ffe ‘ b , . > excl: a, | or . y be soived.— -J ba. 
sulfering great bodily pain, she exclaimed, He attended the late yearly meeting of Friends in J os = ae 


“QO Lord Jesus Christ, be pleased to receive Philadelphia with great satisfaction; and with much| yariero cet in Ay yp eet lt tees at Rio 
*-. , | 4 é r ) at ( 
my spirit, for thou art my only hope. F exertion, succeeded in getting to his own meeting at y in April, from Fernando F's, an ian” 


, P es us coat : - * in the mouth of the river Camerones, in the Gulf of 

Lindley M. Dorland died at Utica, New Pesyenill, on the frst day following, which he con- ruinea, brought as passengers, Richard Lander he 

York. in the year 1830, in the twentieth year | Sideree at the time to be a peculiar favour. On the| cidiineiahen of Clas d — 
; 3 20 ‘ ‘ - gu 


; well known comps f Cle srton, & 
f hi I at t following third day, he attended the quarterly meet-| ‘ee She ois. ine — = a 7 his bro- 
. ane he . , .C eon wd 4 Fr. se yt > ave 
of his age. t appears by his Own account,’ ing of ministers and elders at Purchase, where he oe oo wor ae 


that he had been strong in the Unitarian belief, | evinced a lively interest in the concerns and pros- ee months, 7 aoa _ > Bri- 
; : “eae : — | tish government, in prosecuting the sear 

but on seriously examining the Scriptures, he | perity of the Society, as he also did, on fourth day, nitions alt tie Nieer ger Se ae the 

became convinced that “ Jesus Christ was the|t the quarterly meeting. But, how frail is man! how| (1 entioned in Clapperton’s book) wher Pa iv 

“t~ : S | ¢ = . . . C a Ss »K p i 

Son of God.”” When he became feeble, and evanescent is human life! “In the midst of life, there | snnieend: thew ‘a = ve Aah tm: ein ; * : is b was 

a eee - fae is indeed death.”” He was attacked in the course of) | ; . 7 ot " ae al Agr te ae ooks, 

some parts of the Scriptures being read to him,! the niglit, with cholera morbus, though not with a ——— ee 

“ate tng Se CPR 6's ; es 5 | was his arly. 

he remarked, “ How plain it is that Christ is apparent severity. So insidious however, was the | cea to abandon their design of d 

equal with the Father, and that they are one. | operation of the fata¥disease, that while little danger lates ie ia Roms ae a sper tir 

' . sf ‘ Gn sned| was apprehended, it was rapidly undermining nis} ~. Se ee coord resis. 4 

Oh! how dare any deny it. : lam trighten¢ d esauemete and prostrating hie aneestin Vinsleee the | fifteen days’ journey, for want of presents to bestow, 

when I look back at the gulf I have escaped. whole time of sickne hn manana erful ata sting | Without which there is neither found vrotection nor 
. : | > 8 *ss 2 as chee ‘ Tes S | eesita . > Ss P a 

At another time he exclaimed, “Precious Je-| and peaceful, furnishing a practical evidence of the | ***t#7¢e from the or of the country, they 

sus, thou Lamb of God! how I love thee! O)}excellency of the Christian religion, as a blessed and ~ Sg or eal ‘his life. a bed the — where 

. j @ ope ¢ i f i \ s s > 0 a 2 ¢ 

dearest Jesus, how kind thou art to me, al- | unfailing support on the bed of suffering, and at the of the ia seaciaoe he cal cid ry axe a 

. +, :,{solemn hour of death. The fond hope of his recovery | : . ef Tinikick cee ae ee 

rh so unworthy of the least favour. It is|*° ; fas. , y| » ascertained the » Nia noe te dt 

though 7 y : | was entertained until a short time previous to his} oe they sucerteines oe Se Ri ve it di- 

impossible for me to express the love I feel for| dissolution. He, however, was not flattered by such TI te cam a various branches, is ten ae wide. 

the blessed Jesus.” |expectation—perfectly resigned to the divine will,| « eee ae oe ae — y ia > em 
¢ r . . TT, ’ onsiderabie o 1e branches ; owe 

Sarah, the wife of John Van Law, died in|his last words were—‘* The Lord’s time has now! i whens = he = patie eon — ho y to 

Bellmont, Ohio, in 1830. During her sickness | come.” ‘naaadiaaia aia teen se sate tN eahe 


se , : : taken prisoners by the negroes who inhabit the bank 
° . | The remains we ak s > y at} F y ). ‘ oe 
she was remarkably favoured with the consola- |, ins were taken to his late dwelling at 


Pere iene sitll oi : >, of the river, and were obliged again to embark to be 
4 of the Holy Spirit, and uttered many in-| eekskill, a distance of 25 miles, and from thence at | conducted to the presence of their king, who lived at 
tion oO! my WPT, ¢ : ; | tended to the silent tomb, by a large number of per- | ee 

teresting and instructive expressions. 


|a great distance. -They were plundered and treated 
: : : ; : 
time she said, ** How can any believe they have|on this solemn occasion, to mingle in the general 


At one|sons of different religious professions, who assembled | 
as slaves, and were threatened to be sold and sent 


. , . into the interior—They succeeded, however, after 

lost nothing by the fall of Adam, nor gained | feeling. | wena difficulty, in persuading the chieis, by romis 

any thing by the death and sufferings of Christ? | Sizth month 5th, 1831. lo va as flit 
£ ) ‘ c . - 5> ‘ =U. | 


|of a great reward, as well for their persons as for the 
But those that believe these things, will find | | property they still possessed, to send them to the 


themselves very much deceived, as it is by and| THE FRIEND. [Saar ek Soe 





s - Having again embarked, they at length arrived at 
through his precious blood, that we must know SIXTIL MONTH, 11, 1831. the Bay of Benin; where the Europeans gave them 
redemption from sin, as we must first he made . = | 





every assistance they required. 
sensible of our lost and undone state in the| The yearly meeting of Friends of Virginia was | These travellers aun, that the river Nonn, which 
fall, before we shall know him to be our Sa- | held this year in the same week as that of New York. discharges itself into the Bay of Benin, is the most 
viour, Mediator, and Intercessor between us From a Friend who attended ull its sittings we are | considerable branch of the Niger; and that the 
oe vin : “!enabled to state, that it was more than double the| others, like the Calabar, also flow to the ocean— 
and our God. She called her husband to the | size of last year, and that nearly as many members| They also stated, that their guides told them that 
bed and said, “O the joy I feel! The whole|were in attendance, as has been usual at any time | the city of Timbuctoo is not situated on the Niger, 
bed is surrounded by the presence of the bless- | within the last twenty years. The solemnity, weight,| but distant from it twelve leagues to the north.— 
ed Jesus, standing to receive me to his arms: | and ee which mage men its ggg he _— er beauty -_ oo of the ee 
. sa : ‘ . . |} were truly consolatory and encouraging. 20n| through which they passed, the extent of which is 
and if my strength would admit, how I would! mature consideration, it was the united sense, both of | calculated to be 1940 miles. The inhabitants of the 
praise his holy name. Near her close, she} the Friends of Virginia themselves, and of those from | interser are Mahometans, and are much more tract- 
often broke forth in ejaculations of praise to| other yearly meetings who were present, that the | able and civilized than the negroes who inhabit the 
the crucified Saviour, as the author and finish-| t'™e had not yet arrived, when, with a proper regard | coast. 
er of her faith, frequently saying, “ Allis well, | °° the welfare of its inembers, and the best interests} They took passage on the 6th April, in the British 


; : of the Society at large, a discontinuance of that | transport Wm. Harris, for Portsmouth, England 
r > »rite > - } ie. S ° ae : 
all is peace, through the merits of the dear yearly meeting ought to take place. We can truly ° 





| 
j 
| 


Redeemer.” | si at we desire the encouragement of iends . siete oa 
5 ad jsay, that we desire the encouragement of our iriends FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
For “The Friend.” | there, under the peculiar trials and discouragements 


Died, at Harrison, West Chester County, New| which they are subject, not doubting that as they P The Sanh We for this month, are Timothy 
York, on the 2nd inst., Srernen Brown of Peekski|j,|C°Dtimue steadfast in the faith of the gospel, and ans | E ENOM, E50, ZV. F088 rents Edward Yarnall, 39, 
, 2ni : : Row? skill, eines : ; : ; | High street; Bartholomew Wister, 255 Arch street. 
in said county, in the 64th year of his age. eavour te live under its holy influence, the Great Sending Pi - ’ . ; 

Stephen Brown was a valuable and much esteemed | Shepherd who laid down his life for the sheep, will eee kford~ pen Semel WW. Fiekerings 
elder in the Society of Friends; and in making this|*ord them strength equal to the day, and wisdom . 


. Consulling Physici —_—Th ’ lo 9 
record of his decease, our feelings are of po ordinary |*® direct in every difficulty which they may have to ling Physicians—Thomas C. James, No. 7, 


‘ ' a York Buildings; Charles Lukens, N. W. corne 
character. His removal will be long felt in his own Suecumeer. Mulberry al deceit cain Chari + anstock, 
family, as an afflictive bereavement—and the Society — No. 85, Mulberry street; Robert M. Huston, No. 107, 
will not fail to remember him, as one of its most| We learn with particular satisfaction, that Friends 


consistent and faithful members. 


t at Mulberry street; Caspar Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry 
of the upper quarterly meeting of Virginia, have street. 








